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EDITORIAL 


As we were hurrying to church the other morning, we passed a group 
of young children gathered in front of an old New England house. Suddenly 
one of the members of the group darted for the large elm nearby, shouting, 
“last one to the tree is it.” All the children broke for the tree — except one. 
He was the youngest. He stood on his bottom step and merely yelled, “Not 
including me.” Thus he registered his reservation; he imposed his veto, yet 
he wanted to be a member of the gang and play in their games. Had the 
group taken him at his word and gone off to play in someone else’s yard, there 
would have been a terrific howl. The mother, doubtless, would have come out 
and have been told “the other children won’t play with me.” It was, of course, 
the childish attitude of wanting to be a member of a group but not wanting 
to take ones turn at being “it.” 

Yet how thoroughly American was this little fellow in his instincts. He 
was perfectly willing to run hard and play hard as long as it wasn’t his re- 
sponsibility to find somebody else. That was why he had yelled “not includ- 
ing me.” That was why he didn’t want to be “it.” “It” had the responsi- 
bility. 

How like us adults. It has fallen to our lot recently to serve on two 
nominating committees. On one, unfortunately, we were “it,” we were the 
chairman. All the people we approached believed in the organization. All 
had long lists of other people who would make good officers. All would serve 
on a committee — if not made chairman. It was the old story that everyone 
of us is familiar with who has ever served on a nominating committee for a 
political group, a Parent-Teacher organization, or a Sunday school. Even 
adults don’t want to be “it.” 

Strange to say this is a trait that European travellers have not con- 
mented on. They find us energetic, inventive, friendly, and somewhat crude 
and materialistic. They emphasize that we are a nation of joiners. If the 
latter is the case, how do all these organizations get their officers? That is 
a secret that should be revealed in the public interest. 

Our own feeling is that American education does not prepare the average 
child to take active responsibility in religious, political or community organ- 
izations. The objective of too many courses is background for a subsequent 
course. The importance of religious institutions is not discussed, polities is 
frequently more ridiculed than emphasized, and community projects are men- 
tioned but not sufficiently participated in. Consequently, the young American 
graduates prepared to use his time and effort in achieving his share of the 
material prosperity he sees about him. He does not feel the need for as- 
suming responsibility for these other essential organizations, which he merely 
takes for granted. 

With this woeful lack of responsibility on the local level one can readily 
understand the “isolationist” sentiment on the national level. It is merely 
a projection of a local attitude on a national scale. If the United States is 
to take the lead in developing a World Government, it will be only after public 
responsibility on the local level has taken a turn for the better. 

Perhaps the Greeks had a solution after all. For a long time they se- 
lected their officials by lot. There was no dodging of responsibility. So great 
a sense of civic responsibility was created that Pericles could exult that the 
Athenians alone regarded the citizen who shirked his civic duties not as bad 
but worthless. This is not democracy as we understand it, but at least it had 
the advantage of emphasizing the obligations as well as the privileges of liv- 
ing under institutions of one’s own choice. P. E. W. 
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WINTER MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE 


JANE A. MCCABE, 
Brookline High School. 


The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers in conjunction 
with The Harvard Teachers Association held two meetings at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, March 18-19. 


Professor William H. Cartwright, vice-president of the N. E. A. S. S. T., 
presided as chairman of the Friday conference. The theme of this particular 
meeting was “The Responsibility of Social Education for the Teaching of 
Human Relations.” The first speaker was Dr. Fletcher Watson of Harvard 
University who spoke on “The Implications of Atomic Energy for Social Edu- 
cation.” He stressed the need for intelligent support of a government policy 
to continue to explore how atomic energy may be utilized for the pursuits 
of peace. He then, in terms for the layman, explained the various contribu- 
tions of scientists in this field; and warned the audience that Americans must 
guard against becoming complacent just because a stockpile of bombs may 
exist in the United States. In closing, he presented a list of books and 
pamphlets containing excellent reading material for both teachers and pu- 
pils on this subject. 


The second speaker was Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Professor of Sociology 
at Tufts College and former State Corrections Commissioner in Massachu- 
setts. His subject was, “The Implications of Modern Penology for Social 
Education.” He brought out the point that most crime and behavior prob- 
lems occur in adolescence, a time when most boys and girls are, or should be 
in school. He raised the question as to whether the mass education which 
many modern children receive in large high schools did not create more prob- 
lems and rebellious boys and girls than was the case when schools were 
smaller and spread out in the community. In conclusion, he said that if we 
are to have consolidated schools, we must also have teachers, who in addi- 
tion to competence in their subject field must be aware of the social prob- 
lems of the age group which they teach. 


The Saturday conference with Mr. Wilson Colvin, President of the N. E. 
A. S. S. T., presiding as chairman, held an interesting panel] discussion on, 
“Human Relations in the Classroom.” The participants in this panel were: 
Mrs. Libbie B. Bower, Consultant-School Project, Mass. Society for Mental 
Hygiene; Mr. Francis C. Cleary, Guidance Counsellor, Boston Latin School; 
Mr. William Purcell, Michael Driscoll School, Brookline; Dr. Robert Young, 
Psychologist, Judge Baker Guidance Clinic; and Miss Anne Slattery, Malden 
High School. Not only general principles but specific examples of social de- 
viations and “non-cooperative” students were presented and discussed. It 
was brought out that the reactions of children who were sent to psychologists 
were sometimes favorable and unfavorable. Some children find it very dif- 
ficult to make a satisfactory adjustment in the transition from the elemen- 
tary to the secondary level; especially those who are unable to maintain the 
same level of achievement in their subjects. A sense of failure or frustra- 
tion tends to undermine their self-confidence and often makes them welcome 
a scapegoat — who sometimes turns out to be the teacher. 

On Friday night the executive committee of the association held a 
“Dutch-treat” dinner at the Hotel Commander which was very well attended, 
only one New England state being unrepresented. 
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SPRING MEETING AT PROVIDENCE 


F. N. Irvine, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Social Studies as a tool in training for effective living in the democratic 
tradition keynoted the spring meeting of the New England Social Studies 
Association held at Providence College, Providence, R. I., on May 7, 1949. In 
the spacious and airy rooms of Providence College an enthusiastic group of 
Rhode Island teachers and educational administrators, augmented by 34 rep. 
resentatives from other New England states, debated the preparation of 
students in Social Studies on the secondary and elementary level, the prob- 
lem of supervision of the teacher, and applauded Mr. Christopher Del Sesto, 
Special Consultant to the Rhode Island Social Studies Association, in his 
vigorous plea for more reality in instruction and greater emphasis on con- 
temporary problems. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Wilson C. Colvin, President of the New Eng. 
land Social] Studies Association, the general session opened with an address 
of welcome by Mr. Howard C. Olsen, President of the Rhode Island group, 
while Father Dorr of Providence College conveyed the greetings of Governor 
John O. Pastore and the Reverend Robert J. Slavin, President of the College, 
to the assembled meeting. Dr. Michael F. Walsh, Director of Education for 
Rhode Island, closed the general session with a plea for a return to the fun- 
damental premises of social studies and renewed emphasis on the dignity of 
man. “Isms” are striving to reach out and conquer our democratic society, 
warned Dr. Walsh, and the only antidote lay in the dedication of educational 
leaders to the task of thoroughly implanting in America’s youth the funda- 
mental moral truths of justice and respect for the dignity of the individual. 

At the close of the general session participants in the meeting adjourned 
to either the secondary or elementary level panels. Mr. Burns of Pawtucket 
High School presided over the first panel on the subject, “How can we best 
prepare students in social studies at the secondary school level?”. Opening 
the discussion, Miss Mary G. Munson, head of the Social Studies Department 
in the Samuel Gorton High School of Warwick, R. I., made a special plea for 
the non-academic student who is in the majority in most American High 
Schools. Since these students are engaged in practical education and do not 
intend to go on to college and usually get a heavy dose of social studies, Miss 
Munson acked for the careful assignment of qualified, community-minded 
teachers, smaller classes, greater use of community resources, and a special 
attention to inculcating a knowledge of parliamentary procedure as a weapon 
to fight the infiltration of subversive elements. Mr. Erich Taylor, instructor 
in History at Portsmouth Priory School, described the function of the pri- 
vate school. Because of endowed wealth, he noted, such schools had a real 
responsibility in training for social leadership. Describing the history cur- 
riculum at his school, Mr. Taylor asserted the need for greater student par- 
ticipation and for increased enlightened participation by faculty members 
in affairs of the community. 

More room in the curriculum for social studies courses and greater ma- 
turity in textbook presentation were demanded by the third panel speaker, 
Mr. Howard C. Olsen of East Providence Senior High School. In prepara- 
tion for college work, he stressed increased reliance on the use of lectures 
and essay type examinations. A similar plea was voiced by Professor James 
B. Hedges of Brown University, the last speaker on the panel, who empha- 
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sized the failure of high schoo] students in their college work to show ade- 
quate preparation in both the writing of English and the expression of a 
logical sequence of thought and ideas. 

Meanwhile a second panel on the topic, “How can we best prepare stu- 
dents in social studies at the elementary school level?” under the guidance 
of Miss Regina E. Smith of the Nathanael Greene Junior High School in 
Providence, was taking place. Sister Mary Louise, Supervisor of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy Schools for the Diocese of Providence, opened the discussion 
with an exposition of the guiding principles employed in the teaching of so- 
cial studies in the Catholic elementary grades. A close correlation- between 
basic Christian social principles, above all dependence upon God and the im- 
portance of the individual dignity and rights of man, and the subject mat- 
ter in the socia] studies subjects is always maintained, Sister Louise ex- 

lained. 

' Miss Elsie E. Chappell, instructor in History at the Moses Brown School 
of Providence, described the role of the private elementary school in train- 
ing students for an effective social outlook. Increased emphasis on physical 
geography and a realistic approach to civics was asked by Mr. George E. 
Burke, instructor in History at the East Providence Senior High School. 
Speaking of the background which is expected from elementary and junior 
high school students, Mr. Burke stressed the lack of concrete knowledge of 
American geography, and the general confusion between the theories of 
various types of government and their practical aspects, and asserted the 
need for more emphasis on economic factors and intelligent newspaper read- 


ing. 


The third phase of the spring meeting got under way next with discus- 
sion centering around the question, “To how great an extent should a teach- 


er be supervised?”, If teaching is truly a profession, asserted the first 
speaker, Mr. Carl Thompson, Supervisor of the East Providence schools, 
we should be able to stop supervision as soon as it ceases to be helpful to the 
individual] teacher. It is in the carrying out of objectives, rather than crit- 
ical inspection, he stressed, that the proper role of the supervisor lay. A 
general plea for a more creative attitude towards supervision was voiced by 
Dr. Carolyn E. Sherman of Providence. Both the human attitude of great- 
er prestige and participation through committee systems in mutual curricu- 
lum decisions, she stated, and utilization of community resources in aiding the 
teacher in research problems should be employed. Mr. Albert Smith, Assist- 
ant Supervisor of the Providence Schools in charge of Instruction, closed 
the discussion by relating the prevailing supervisory philosophy in the Provi- 
dence schoo] system. A good supervisor, he said, must be concerned both 
with the process of education and the environment of the classroom; where 
the function of an administrator with power to give orders and that of the 
supervisor who can only advise are combined, the need for adherence to the 
ideal of supervision as a means solely of encouragement is great. The needs 
of any school system, he asserted, rest on two problems, education of the 
teacher to the general program of the educational system, and training of 
the supervisor in the requirements of the individua] teacher. 

A pleasant banquet provided by Providence College was highlighted by 
a dynamic speech on the subject, “Training for Effective Living,” delivered 
by Mr. Christopher Del Sesto, which closed the spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Throughout his talk Mr. Del Sesto emphasized the tendency of a 
textbook presentation in socia] studies to become divorced from reality, so 
that students often emerge into the world unprepared for the actuality of 
Political and social institutions. For example the ideal of an America which 
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owed its greatness to a tradition of drawing on the resources of the old 
world has no longer any reality since the passage of the first restricted im. 
migration act in 1924. Similarly the sentiment of isolation so often read 
into Washington’s Farewell Address, and the Jeffersonian theory of “that 
government is best which governs least” are both obsolete in such contem. 
porary realities as the North Atlantic Pact and the evolution of the social 
welfare state. 

Thus teachers are in danger of emphasizing textbook theory which, in 
the face of actuality, do not adequately prepare the student for effective liy. 
ing. The increasing importance of government, and notably that of the Fed. 
eral over the state governments, continued Mr. Del Sesto, made a realistic 
portrayal of contemporary problems and greater prestige for a career in 
government vital necessities. The reality of the multifarious restrictions 
which now restrain both the individual and trade, as well as the power of 
political parties, must receive greater attention, asserted the speaker, and 
the role of the teacher in social studies must aim at a fearless explanation of 
the significance of contemporary problems, Techniques such as the model 
student legislature in Rhode Island, or perhaps mock courts, said Mr. Del 
Sesto, will do much in effective teaching and perhaps counteract the indiffer. 
ence patent in election statistics and in the poor quality of jury levies. Sim- 
ilarly, increased emphasis upon debating societies, upon current events, and 
upon Forums will be a better preparation for modern life than a too strict 
reliance upon theoretical textbook instruction. 

The new reality of modern life, concluded Mr. Del Sesto, is the appar. 
ent trend towards increasing social function for government, and only by 
facing this actuality with interpretation of contemporary problems and 
greater student participation in practical democracy can the teachers of 
socia] studies in America hope to train youth for more effective living. 


CONTEMPORARY U. S. A. 
In its World Setting 


12 Colored Wall Maps Each 44 x 38 Inches 
from the New Series “OUR AMERICA” 
Edited by Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D., University of Minnesota | 


Makes available for the first time maps dealing with current history, 
bringing U. S. history, our international relations and world history | 
up-to-date. 


The 12 Maps in the series: 


WA25 United States Today WA31 Farming and Grazing 

WA26 Overseas America, 1867-1940 WA32 Manufacturing and Minerals 

WA27 European Area, World War I WA33 European Area, World War II 

WA28 Growth of Population, WA34 Pacific Area, World War II 
1790-1940 WA35 Air Age World 

WA29 Transportation Systems WA36 World Today 

WA30 Land Use and Conservation 


WA12c-30 Set of 12 maps. Vellum on single roller unit . . . $60.00 


R. M. BEUTTEL, 219 Forest St., Babson Park 57, Mass. | 
New England Distributor of Denoyer-Geppert Visual Teaching Aids | 
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RUNNING FOR GOVERNOR 
Hersert W. HILL, 


Dartmouth College. 


The title is inaccurate. As I look back on the campaign, the word is 
driving. Even in a state the size of New Hampshire, if you run for a major 
office, you drive around ten thousand miles the last three months, most of it 
too fast because you are always a little late for the next meeting. You get 
to know the roads all too well, and you acquire a sizeable collection of parking 
tickets. But you come to like the driving, because as you drive you have a 
chance to plan the next speech, or the next press release, and even more you 
have a chance to look around and see the countryside. It is no hardship to 
drive around the hills and valleys, woods and lakes and mountains of New 
Hampshire in the summer and early fall. Our ancestors, wise in their gen- 
eration, did well in agreeing on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November for election day. October is a wonderful month for driving around 
and talking to people. But if you dislike driving around and if you don’t 
really like talking to people — stay out of politics because you will be wasting 
your time. And those who talk most about the people, the common people 
as they usually call them, generally neither really like people nor respect 
them. 

All politicians get asked a good many questions, and come in time to 
acquire the habit of evasive answer. Two I have often been asked are how I 
came to get mixed up in politics and why I am a Democrat. Behind them both 
is very clearly the idea that as a professor of history I should not be either 
a politician or a Democrat. These are important questions, and ought to be 
answered in such an article as this one, because I feel quite strongly about 
them. The general opinion that teachers should take no part in politics is 
to me all wrong. It does not actually make any real difference what party 
they select, at least from the broad point of view, but they ought to have 
convictions and the freedom of expressing them if they are to fill the place 
in the community which they could and ought to fill. 

It used to be the fashion to regard historians as persons of a colorless 
sort, through whose minds filtered the facts of the past which they passed 
on to their hearers. They were supposed to form no conclusions, pass no 
judgments. What a dull, dismal way of life that would be. Today the best 
history is held to be that written, after careful study, under the influence of 
conviction. And why not? Why should not a scholar be entitled to con- 
victions after he has really tried to find out what happened and why? He 
may not be right, but he is worth listening to. So with the teachers, above 
all the teachers of society, who have really tried to find out how people be- 
have. If they are worth their salt they are interested in politics, and if they 
want to do so, they should take active part in them. Not all will want to: 
not all lawyers want to, or insurance agents, either. But some do, and 
fortunately more and more find it possible to enter politics actively. Paren- 
thetically, they usually do quite well; the average school or college is a won- 
derful training ground; faculty politics are on a high level of complexity. 

The teacher of social studies may therefore easily become interested in 
polities, more so than the average citizen. He will be not only a more useful 
citizen, he will also find it pays dividends professionally, especially in the 
classroom. I do not mean at all that he should make political speeches there. 
Most decidedly he should not, and for years my own students were not sure 
of my political leanings. In the classroom the chief obligation still is to show 
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developing minds that there are several angles to any question, and all of them 
ought to be investigated. But words take on meaning with a little experience, 
Lobbyist is a horrid word, but Jack who acts for the railroad, or Bill who 
represents the race track, are men whom you like; they are honest men, mak. 
ing a living like the rest of us, representing special interests to be sure, may- 
be working for things you think are wrong—but the word has meaning. Other 
things — getting out the vote, the party platform, political spoils —all be. 
come infinitely clearer if you have ever rung doorbells, or sat up in one of 
those smoke-filled rooms, or raised even a little money for a campaign. The 
textbooks will seem not wholly adequate, you will learn a great deal more 
about human nature, your teaching is apt to improve. I know mine did. 

That’s in general. As for the particular party, that is a private matter 
for each of us. A good many persons do not care to join any party, and in- 
deed pride themselves on being political independents. That’s a good thing; 
there ought to be lots of voters like that. But there also have to be lots who 
are party members and party voters. Our whole political system is based on 
the existence of political parties, two parties, and a core of membership is 
necessary for their existence, so that they may offer opposing candidates and 
platforms to the independent voters. In the actual operation of government 
each major party has a function, and that of a party long in the minority is 
at times extremely important. Any party in power is apt to perform more 
efficiently if it is subject to united and intelligent criticism by the minority. 
Hence I offer no apologies for being a regular party voter and worker, nor 
for being a Democrat in such a state as this. And as a matter of fact, I am 
convinced that the future is with the Democrats here as in the nation. Our 
friends of the opposition are insuring that for us. 

It is true that being a regular party politician does not necessarily in- 
volve running for office, yet it is apt to sooner or later. It may be more or 
less by chance, to fill out a ticket, or it may be because something comes along 
that needs a good discussion, something you feel rather strongly about. More 
often than politicians get credit for, it is the latter reason. Another thing— 
it is said that office never seeks the man, but man the office. That is not al- 
ways true either, and while I know of no case of a man being compelled to 
run for office by force, I do know of many in which a man ran, and with real 
reluctance, because of urging from his friends, a feeling of obligation to 
them and the party, or a sense of public need. Yet I must confess I reach 
for the salt when I hear someone say, a bit loudly, that his public demanded 
he run. 

Any campaign, especially that for major office, has debits and credits. 
It is by no means all roses. Physically it is hard work, and that explains 
the blunders made by so many toward the end of a campaign. Criticism, of 
course, is to be expected, and so, unfortunately, is abuse and slander. All 
that seems to be a part of the game as some play it. 

It is sometimes hard to remember that politics of that sort don’t really 
pay, and a temptation to reply in kind. This was especially true for example 
when a leading member of the bar started a story that I had taken large 
bribes from racketeers — for what I never clearly understood. But it is far 
better to laugh, and actually, for that reason, some of this goes on the credit 
side. Certainly on that side belongs the remark of one of my feminine neigh- 
bors that poor Mr. Hill hardly seemed intelligent enough for a place on the 
Dartmouth faculty. 

On the debit side must go, too, the cranks and crackpots who insist on 
their one point, or else. At first they are interesting, even amusing, but time 
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is short and they waste so.much of it. Most certainly on that side go all the 
political leeches, who offer their help at a high price, with no intention of 
getting much past the first available drink. These are unimportant; harder 
to deal with is the matter of compromise and adjustment, or campaign 
strategy. It is difficult at times to accept help from some quarters; it is not 
easy to temporize, to avoid taking sides on an issue you see clearly enough. 
It is rather too easy to present the truth about an issue, but only part of 
the truth. To be sure, in a campaign you are presenting a case, not dis- 
cussing a situation in the classroom, but I am convinced that by and large 
the same standards used there will pay off in the political arena. 

This has stressed the debits too much; the credit side comes to a lot 
nore. The art of government is a fascinating one, and there is almost limit- 
less satisfaction in trying to practice it. The proof of this lies in the fact 
that very few who have once found an interest in politics have ever volun- 
tarily abandoned that interest. Then, too, people are most interesting, and 
I know of no other pursuit which involves more personal contacts than run- 
ning for office. I have yet to meet a wholly uninteresting person; when they 
begin to come along in numbers I’ll know something will have happened. 
Meanwhile I am thankful for all the friends politics has given me. 

There is enough excitement in a campaign to satisfy the most restless, 
enough running around, enough desperate telephoning. If you like an at- 
mosphere of mystery, of hush-hush conference, there is enough and to spare 
of that, too. If you want to find out about treachery and selfishness, you 
can—but so, too, can you find loyalty and days and weeks of hard work with 
no idea of economic reward on the part of those concerned. 

There is beyond all this at least a hope that government will be a little 
better, a little more effective, that people in general will see a little more 
clearly what is going on, and that your time and trouble haven’t been wasted. 
But worth stressing is the point that politics, and running for office, can give 
real satisfaction, and real pleasure. In fact, they can be real fun, and that 
part carries you through and beyond the hard moments. For further com- 
pensation is the fact that so many thousands of your friends and neighbors 
show their confidence in you by their vote. 

It is all greatly worthwhile. We cannot afford to leave government to 
others. If democracy is to keep on as a working, vital way of life, if it is 
to be successful in combating other sets of ideas, everybody must be inter- 
ested in it, and in its machinery. So far as they can, the teachers of gov- 
ernment, of history, of the social studies, ought to be among those most 
interested. 


More than 7,500 primary and secondary school textbooks will be listed by 
subject in the new 1949 edition of the American Educational Catalog. This 
catalog is supported cooperatively by the textbook publishers and is dis- 
tributed at 50 cents per copy postpaid. The titles covered include all active 
titles under college level. The American Education! Catalog will be pub- 
mse in May, 1949, by the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th St., New 

ork 19, N. ¥. 


“Those who have read of everthing are thought to understand everything, 
too, but it is not always so — reading furnishes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge; it is thinking that makes what is read ours.” — John Locke. 


“People take England on trust, and repeat that Shakespeare is the great- 
est of all authors. I have read him: there is nothing that compares with 
Racine or Corneille: his plays are unreadable, pitiful.” — Napoleon. 
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THE NEGRO IN LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


RoBert O. PAxtox, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 


(This paper, written by an 11th-grade student for a course in Ameri. 
can history, is published both for its intrinsic interest and because it exempli. 
fies the kind of thorough and objective research into social problems of which 
secondary students are capable. To meet exigencies of space the paper ha; 
been cut by about one-third; also, the documentation and a critical account 
of sources have been omitted.) 


The treatment of the American Negro population by the white popula. 
tion, particularly in the South, has long been and is still the outstanding 
paradox of life in the United States. This country’s whole mode of think. 
ing is woven closely about the idea of the equality of men, so eloquently ex. 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence. The average citizen take 
great pride in this idea and professes to live in accordance with it. There. 
fore, it is conspicuous that in the face of this idea the American Negro is not 
allowed to live as the equal of the white man. 

With the advent of the “cold war” between the ideologies of Russia and 
the United States the treatment of the American Negro has taken on a new 
significance. It has become one of Russia’s strongest weapons, for her dis. 
regard of color is attractive to the peoples of Asia and Africa. A student 
at Geneva wrote home to her parents in Lexington last summer that she was 
often asked by European students how the United States could boast of de 
mocracy and stil] have segregation laws. So many nations, especially if 
composed of dark-skinned people, question the sincerity of the United States 
and look with new interest upon Russia’s offers. 

In view of the conflict between the treatment of the Negro and the Dec- 
laration of Independence and in view of the need for America to meet the 
Communist challenge by living up to her ideals, the Negro problem can bk 
called the most important sociological problem in this country. 


Background 


Lexington, Virginia, is situated in the western part of the state, lying in 
the valley between the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains. The town has 
a population of about 3,900, about 1,100 of whom are Negroes. There is vir- 
tually no industry in Lexington, and no direct contact with a major railroad 
line or air transportation system. It is the county seat of Rockbridge Cour- 
ty. The surrounding country is not suitable for the growth of cotton or t 
bacco; corn, small grain, and cattle are the main products. Two colleges — 
Washington and Lee and the Virginia Military Institute — improve the cul 
tural standard of Lexington and attract many out-of-town visitors, as doe 
the Natural Bridge of Virginia, only nine miles away. 

Lexington is a quiet town, proud of its past which has seen Generals 
Robert E. Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson, Sam Houston of Texas, and inve> 
tor, Cyrus McCormick. Its white citizens are mostly Protestant Democrat § 
of native stock who have had time to become firmly imbued with Souther 
principles. Its original Negro population was composed for the most pat 
of old body slaves rather than of field hands. Regardless of its proximity “ 
the Mason-Dixon line, little pure Southern feeling has been traded off fa 
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northern opinion — a result, perhaps, of Lexington’s vivid memories of the 
Civil War. 


The Social Problem 


“Material facts are in large measure the product of what people think, 
feel, and believe.” The situation of the Negro in the Southern States is 
based not as much upon the system of laws and unwritten but well-enforced 
rules chaining the colored people to perpetual inferiority as much as upon a 
series of fears and beliefs held by white people there. These fears and be- 
liefs have become so solidly established, almost in the instincts of Southern- 
ers, through many generations that they are the major power behind the 
caste system as it stands today. 

The manifestations of this theory of inequality are many and varied. 
Most important in the eyes of the white man is antiamalgamation. The 
Southerner has a passionate dread of blood mixture between Negroes and 
whites, particularly through white women. This fear is the keystone of seg- 
regation, and is easily aroused to violence. Racial intermarriage is, there- 
fore, prohibited in over 30 states including all those in the South. To insure 
the all-important purity of the white race, and in view of the “inferiority” of 
the Negroes, they are restricted in their everyday contact with white per- 
sons. Some of these restrictions are part of the unwritten laws of white 
supremacy: the use of the white man’s front door, titles of courtesy such as 
Mr. and Mrs., offering to shake hands, and other close personal] contacts are 
tacitly forbidden. Furthermore, the Southern states forbid by law the use 
of the same transportation, schools, housing areas, restaurants, libraries, 
and other facilities by the two races. Means are also found to insure that 
the Negro will not threaten white supremacy in economic and political life, 
but these will be taken up later. 

The racial protocol of the South in general also holds in Lexington. Both 
races are careful to observe the little rules of etiquette that pertain to any 
contact. These rules put a continuous strain on Negro life: for instance, 
colored people who patronize the white soda fountains must deliver their or- 
ders standing at the counter and eat outside. Virginia’s laws pertaining to 
segregation also follow the usual pattern. They require “separate but 
equal” facilities in every form of public meeting or entertainment. The 
county public library in Lexington is open, however, to Negroes, while in 
13 Southern states only one-seventh of the library facilities are open to them. 
Colored people are automatically forbidden to enter a place where separate 
facilities are not found. For example, only the more expensive of Lexing- 
ton’s two movie theatres provides Negro seating, thus making Negroes pay 
more for their entertainment than whites. Furthermore, the proper observ- 
ance of the “separate but equal” clause would be such a burden on the poorer 
Southern states that it is rarely complied with. The Negro waiting room 
of the bus station in Lexington provides no opportunity to order food, the 
station restaurant being in the white waiting room, and was so dirty that 
one observer thought it was the janitor’s room. Several cleanings and the 
installment of a food-order window at the request of the Inter-racial Com- 
mission have not completely remedied the situation. 

The town, however, is well on its way toward equality in the school sys- 
tem. In 1948 a bond issue of $250,000 was floated and work begun on a new 
section, to contain a cafeteria, library, home economics room, and five new 
classrooms. This construction, which took precedence over two white schools 
lacking a cafeteria and a library, is intended to completely rectify the shame- 
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ful conditions existing in the present 20-year-old building and make Negn 
education facilities superior to the graded schools and equal to the high 
school. 

In addition, another Virginia law provides that municipalities may se 
aside separate housing areas in which the two races may not mix. Perhay; 
it is a pity that this statute is rarely or never used, for in Lexington as wel 
as in other places white infiltration of Negro district works great hardship 
on Negroes seeking housing, since colored people can rarely find better cop. 
ditions outside their own districts, 

The feelings between white people and Negroes are difficult to ascertain, 
The white people of Lexington have serious doubts as to the potential] abili. 
ty and character of Negroes in general. They believe that the Negro mus 
prove his own worth; they have seen too much of his irresponsibility, caused, 
one might retort, by segregation and discrimination. Yet many white peo- 
ple become quite attached to colored people they know well. And quite a fey 
whites often volunteer the belief that Lexington is blessed with an unusually 
intelligent, high-class Negro group. As for the Negroes themselves, they 
are either satisfied or indifferent. As an illustration of this, at a recent 
speech sponsored by the Nationa] Association for the Advancement of Col 
ored People only 40 of an alleged membership of over 200 appeared, the ab- 
sentees including both the speaker’s introducer and the chairman of men- 
bership. Lexington is most emphatically not a hotbed of racial tension. 

As for the future, while attempts to legislate against manifestations of 
the Southerners’ belief in white superiority will probably increase, what is 
most needed is better personal understanding and agreement. An attempt 
to reach such understanding is being made in Lexington by the Inter-racial 
Commission, whose 250 members meet twice a year to go over differences ané 
problems. It is governed by a counci] composed of four representatives of 
each race and a chairman who has been either white or colored. The Com 
mission’s work is more on the intangible side, but it is doing an invaluable 
service to the community. Finally, the people themselves show a change of 
attitude. Many are proud of any advances made, and the younger gener: 
tion is less likely to follow unthinking in the ways of their ancestors. 


Economic Life 


Economic discrimination is the phase of the Negro problem least confined 
to the South, but it is nevertheless acute because of the relative poverty od 
the South and particularly because of the urgent rural problems which char- 
acterize the region. Negroes are a prey to the malpractices of the tena 
system, to the bol] weevil, erosion, depression, and even to increased mecha? 
ization which makes farming a “white man’s job.” 

In Lexington the economic problem is less like the usua] Southern pat 
tern, for the population is urban and only 20 per cent gain a living from 
farming as against 50 per cent farther South. Those engaged in agriculture 
are comparatively well off; only one-third are tenants, the average farm 
are 30 to 40 acres, with one of 350 acres; the Negroes are reported to be a 
tive participants of the AAA, anxious to improve their farming methods. 

The urban Negroes of Lexington, however, are allowed few responsible, 
well-paying positions. More than half of them are domestics, or servi 
workers employed as cooks, waiters, janitors, maids and the like by Wash 
ington and Lee, the Virginia Military Institute, the Natural Bridge of Vit 
ginia, and two hotels. These jobs stifle initiative, and maintain so low! 
wage scale that a great hardship is worked on family life, since often both 
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parents are forced to work, leaving their children to find whatever family 
life and training they can. While in 1937 wages were reported to be as low 
as $1.50 per week in some parts of the South, the lowest wage known in Lex- 
ington is between $8 and $10 a week, plus food. 

Middle class jobs do not exist; there are no places for colored clerks or 
stenographers, leaving only house work and teaching as occupations for 
Negro women. Opportunity in smal] business is restricted by lack of capi- 
tal and by strong white competition for Negro trade. However, in Lexing- 
ton Negro barbers run that business almost exclusively. Colored men also 
own a few service stations, two restaurants, a grocery, a cleaning establish- 
ment, a pool hall, and an undertaking business. All but the last two suffer 
from white competition. 


At the top of the economic as well as the social scale is the small pro- 
fessional group, consisting of two ministers, two doctors, a dentist, and 11 
teachers. There are no colored lawyers. In general, Negro doctors lose 
many patients to white men, and the white patronage they get is among the 
por. Moreover, colored doctors may not treat patients in the hospital, re- 
gardless of Inter-racial Commission pressure. In plans for a new hospital 
in Lexington there is no indication that the example of Lynchburg, which 
has unsegregated medical work, will be followed. Teachers, like ministers, 
hold a more secure place, made for them, ironically enough, by segregation 


B itself, and have been receiving equal pay for four years. The dentist’s ar- 


rival last year ended the painful and costly necessity of having to visit out- 
of-town dentists, since the local men would not treat colored patients. 


Civie Life 


In Lexington, civic life is a white man’s job. No Negro gets farther in 
the town service than streetcleaner. It is feared that Negroes in high 
places would completely upset the harmony of things; such a thing would go 
far to undermine the whole theory of inequality. But with a colored man on 
the Richmond City Council, the idea is at least in the wind. 

As for voting, Virginia requires a poll tax of $2.50, paid up for the last 
three years, a mechanism which reduces the voters to 22 per cent of the 
adult population. In the Central District of Lexington approximately 200 
Negroes are registered voters, and 187 were paid up in 1948. In preparation 
for the coming primaries, so important in a one-party system, the colored 
vote is actually being solicited for one gubernatorial candidate. It is re- 
ported, however, that Negroes are not given the necessary assistance at the 
polling places, and experience some difficulty there. 

Crime is quite low for Negroes in Lexington — only 6.6 per cent of the 
tctal in an average year — and the sole instance of racial passion has been 
the very unfortunate shooting of a belligerent Negro by a police officer only 
two years ago. In this case the officer was convicted of involuntary man- 
slaughter by an all-white jury in view of the fact that the Negro had knocked 
the policeman down and was advancing again. In minor cases Negroes have 
hot been required to obey the laws as fully as white people; frequently in 
cases of drinking or cursing the offender is simply sent home in a taxi. Since 
most of the Negro cases are minor ones, treatment is on the whole light. 
It is a question whether this arises from benevolence, or from a belief that 
the Negro is too much of a child to be subject to law. It actually affords 
the Negroes less protection from themselves. Negroes have served on juries 
for five years, although they are often struck off by lawyers. The total situ- 
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ation is, on the whole, much less serious than in some other places, and the 
lower-class white people are much more of a problem to the police and to 
the courts than the Negroes. 


Summary 


The Negro in Lexington is a Southern Negro. He is considered socially 
inferior, and in view of this is prohibited any intimate contact with whit 
people. He is not considered equipped for responsible positions, and is not 
given the opportunity to do anything but menial labor, or service within the 
Negro group. His pay, then, stays low, seriously restricting his materia) 
enjoyment and wholesome family life. His civic contribution is minor, al. 
though more could vote than do so now, and jury service is almost open. 
There are definite improvements, however. The Supreme Court has made 
itself felt in Lexington; the school and judicial systems have been improved; 
less destitution is evident. The greatest single influence for good is the 
Interracial Commission, which acts as a clearing house for ideas and greatly 
increases racial understanding. Lexington’s citizens are proud of their im. 
proving race relations, perhaps more and more as time passes, but they are 
still full of Southern ideas. Perhaps these ideas cannot stretch much mor 
without threatening all segregation up to anti-amalgamation, an act irrecon- 
cilable to the Southern Mind. Whatever the case, a great deal more has t 
be done in economic and social fields. But with organizations like the Inter. 
racial Commission at work, and with a new generation coming on to correct 
its ancestors’ mistakes there must be improvement ahead. 


BOOKS 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paths to the Present, Macmillan, 1949, 317 pages, 
including index, $4.00. Duplicating his accomplishment back in 1922 whe 
his New Viewpoints in American History was published, Professor Schlesing- 
er has again produced a book which all teachers of American history can use 
to advantage in their teaching. 

In separate chapters the author traces such topics as “The Role of the 
Immigrant,” “Persisting Problems of the Presidency,” “America’s Stake in 
One World,” “The Martial Spirit,” “The City in American Civilization,” ani 
“Food in the Making of America” from colonial times down to the year 1948 
Consequently the paths that Professor Schlesinger trace lead right to the 
front door of the reader, and there they stop until the reader as a citizen 
and voter determines their future direction. In treating the problems of the 
presidency, for example, the author discusses such pertinent problems as whe 
should decide upon a president’s disability to hold office, the weakness of 
our presidential succession legislation, and the indispensability of a “prop- 
erly attested medical certificate from each nominee” running for reelection 

Doubtless most teachers saw the digest of the chapter, “A Yardstick for 
Presidents,” when it appeared in Life in November, 1948. Few essays have 
stimulated more interest and discussion among students on the subject 
the presidency. Not the least of the book’s value to a teacher will be th 
section of 24 pages of selected reading — “a gesture in extenuation.” Asé 
source for collateral reading or as a bibliography of excellent sources for 
term papers, both teacher and student will find this section invaluable. 


Wallace E. Caldwell and Edward H. Merrill, World History, Benj. 1 
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sanborn & Co., 1949, 870 pages including index, $3.96. Beginning with Egypt 
and coming down to September, 1947, the authors have divided history into 
12 units which have been subdivided into 38 chapters. All authors of surveys 
have to compress, omit, and simplify. These authors have been unusually 
successful, however, in incorporating sufficient detail to give both body and 
validity to their generalizations. Each of the units is preceded with an in- 
troduction. Each chapter is concluded with a number of excellent aids to 
enable the student to organize what he has read. These comprise a brief 
summary of the chapter, a chronological table of events occurring at about 
the same time, and specific questions on the text. The questions are numer- 
ous, moreover, and deal not only with “facts” but also with concepts. More- 
over, each chapter includes suggested ways by which the student may de- 
velop his ability in the study of the history of that period as well as a se- 
lected list of readings to broaden his knowledge of the period under con- 
sideration. The text is accompanied with 250 interesting, good-sized pictures 
clearly reproduced, as well as 51 maps well executed by Erwin Raisz of the 
Harvard Institute of Geographical Exploration. 

High school students should find this an attractive book to read as well 
as to study. They will find especially useful the fact that the authors have 
rought world history right down to their own day, for the last two units 
deal with the events of the last decade. 


Salvador de Madriaga, The Fall of the Spanish American Empire, Mac- 
millan, 1948, 8378 pages, $5.00. In this rich little book — which is a companion 
volume to his Rise of the Spanish American Empire, — de Madariaga pro- 
vides a broad background for what pedestrian histories of the United States 
glibly call the “failure” of Spanish colonization. He first analyzes the human 
elements which made up the “soul of the Indies”: the white, the Indian, the 
Negro, the mestizo, and the mulatto. How their various characteristics in- 
fluenced the growing tensions between Spain and its empire in the eighteenth 
century is the theme of a second section on the “internal origins of the se- 
cession.” He then describes the intellectual influences of the French philos- 
ophers, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, and Raynal; the contributions of 
the “three brotherhoods,” Jews, Freemasons, and Jesuits; and the effects of 
the American and French Revolutions and of the Negro uprising in Haiti. 

Leading to a conclusion which sets the scene for the nineteenth-century 
upheaval, de Madariaga writes an essay on Miranda. The latter was, ac- 
cording to the author, “by his romantic life, a novel in himself, a magnetic 
figure for Spanish America, and by his generalship during the French Revo- 
lution, a leader in whom before Bolivar rose above the political horizon, the 
whole Spanish New World saw its Washington.” 

The author of The Fall of the Spanish American Empire has been a 
journalist, a publicist, a literary critic, and a diplomat. As a liberal oppon- 
ent of Franco’s fascism, he was cut off from political activity in Spain and 
moved to England, where he writes and holds a fellow’s place at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Neither in his experience nor in his approach to history is 
there evidence of narrowness. The sweeping quality of some of the answers 
he provides naturally call for objection. But, by the same token, the sweep 
ot the questions which he raises and the thoughtful manner in which he dis- 
cusses them call for real consideration, especially by North Americans, whose 
view of Spanish America has always been provincial. 

Howarp P. JOHNSON 
PHILLIPs E. WILSON 
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THIS OUR NATION: From Colony to World Leader. 

Ready in May. 
by Bining, Martin, Wolf. For grade 11 or 12. A brand new U. & 
history, portraying the evolution of democracy in the country in which 
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THIS OUR WORLD, 1949 Edition. Now Ready. 
by Bining, Howland, Shryock. For grade 10. The gradual develop 
ment of democracy through the ages, its conflicts and its triumphs 
in all parts of the world. _New color maps and glossary. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 1949 Edition. Now Ready, 


Basal citizenship text showing democracy as it functions today in the 
political, social, and economic phases of the American scene. 
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